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(By -csten did nét‘desétve his sur- 
roundings. He was the first 
fisherman of the season, which guaran- 
teed hirh a fine catch;"he’sat in a dry 
boat~tone without a single leak— far 
out on’a lake that was ruffled only 
enough to agitate his artificial fly. The 
sufi was watth, the-ait. was cool; he sat 
comfortably on a ¢ushioh; he had 
brought a hearty hinth; and two bottles 
of beer hung over the stem, in the cold 
water” ~ 

Any other man ete have been 
soaked with joy to be fishing on such a 
splendid day. Normally, Greenberg 
himself would have been ecstatic, but 
instead of relaxing and ‘waiting for a 
nibble, he was plagued by worries. 

This short} Slightly “gtdss, definitely 
bald, efiinently respectable’ biisiness- 
man livéd a ‘gypsy life. During the’sum- 
mer. he. dived in a hotel with kitchen 
privileges: “in ‘Rockaway; winters he lived 
if a hotel with kitchen privileges in 
Florida; and i in both places he operated 

concessions. For: yeats now, tain had 
fallen on schedule } “every weekend, and 
there, had been storms’ and floods on 
Detotation Days July 4th, ‘anid’ Labor 
Day. He did hot love his life, “buf ‘it’was 
a way of making a'living, * 

He closed his éyes atid ‘groaned. If he 
had only had a son ‘ifistead’ of his Rosie! 
Then things would have been mighty 
different— 

For one think, a*son could nin the 
hor dog and hamburger griddle, Esther 
could draw beer, and He‘would make 
soft drinks: “There would,"be small 
difference’ in the Bohs, Greenberg 
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admitted ‘to himself, but at least those 
profits could be put aside for old age 
instead of toward a dowry for his miser- 
ably ugly, dumpy, pitifully eager 
Rosie. 

“All right—so what do'I care if she 
don’t get married?” he had: cried to his 
wife a thousand times. “T’ll ‘support 
her. Other ‘mén can set up boys: in 
candy ‘stores with soda fountains that 
have only two spigots. Why should I 


shavé -to' give a boy a regular ‘Interna- 


tional Casino?” 

“May your tongue rot in your head, 
you no-good piker!”’she would scream. 
“Tt ain’t right for a girl to be an old 
maid. If we have to die in the poor- 
house I'll get my poor Rosie a husband. 
Every penny we don’t need for living 
goes to her dowry!” 

Gréenberg did not hate his daugh- 
tet, nor did he blame her for his misfor- 
tunes; yet, because of her, he was 
fishing with a broken rod that he had to 
tape together. 

That morning his wife opened her 


eyes and saw him packing his equip- 


ment. She instantly came awake. “Go 
ahead!” she shrilled—speaking in a 
conyérsational tone was not one of her 
accomplishments—“Go fishing, you 
Idafer! Leave me here alone. I can con- 


_ nect the beer pipes and the gas for soda 


water. [ can buy ice cream, frankfur- 
fers, rolls, syrup, and watch the gas and 
electric men at the same time. Go 
ahead—gé fishing!” 

“I ordered everything,” he mumbled 
soothirigly. “The gas and electric won’t 
be turned on today. I only wanted to go 
fishing—it’s my last chance. Tomorrow 
we open the concession. Tell the truth, 
Esther, can I go fishing after we open?” 

“I don’t care about that. Am I your 
wife or ain’t I, that you should go 
ordering everything without asking 


me—” 

He defended his actions. It was a tac- 
tical mistake. While she was still in 
bed, he should have picked up his 
equipment and left. By the time‘ the 
argument got ‘around to Rosie’s dowry, 
she stood facing him. 

“For myself I don’t care,” she yelled. 
“What kind of monster are you that 
you can go fishing while your daughter 
eats her heart out? And on a day like 
this yet! You should only have to tnake 
supper and dress Rosie up. A lot you 
care that a nice boy is coming to supper 
tonight and maybe taking Rosie out, 
you no-good: father; you!” 

From that point it was only one hot 
protest and a shrill curse to find himself 
clutching half a broken rod, with the 
other half being flung at his head. 


Now he sat in his beautifully dry 
boat on an excellent game lake far out 
on Long Island, desperately aware that 
any avetage fish might collapse his 
taped rod. 

What else could he expect? He ‘had 
missed his train; he had had to wait for 
the boathouse proprietor; his favorite 
dry fly was missing; and, since morn- 
ing, not a fish had struck at the bait. 
Not a single fish! 

And it was getting late. He had no 
more patience. He ripped the cap off a 
bottle of beer and drank it in order to 
gain coutage to change his fly for a less 
sporting bloodworm. It hurt him, but: 
he wanted a fish. 

The hook and the squirming worm 
sank. Before it came to rest, he felt a 
nibble. He sucked in his breath exul- 
tantly and snapped the hook deep into 
the fish’s mouth. Sometimes, he 
thought philosophically, they just 
won't take artificial bait. He reeled in 
slowly. 
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“Oh, Lord,” he prayed, “a dollar for 
charity—just don’t let the rod Bend in 
half where I taped it!” 

It was sagging dangerously: He 
looked at it unhappily.-and :raised :his 
ante to five.dollars; even-at rhat price it 
looked. impossible. He dipped :his rod 
into the water, parallel' with.the line, to 
remove the strain. He was’glad-no one 
could ‘see him do’it. The ree in 
without a fight. » 

“Have I—God’ forhid! got an eel or 
something not kosher?” he mumbled. 
“A plague on you+why, don’t you 
fight?” He did not ‘really’ care what it 
was—even an eelanything at all.. 

He pulled in a‘long;-pointed, brim- 
less green hat. 

For a ‘moment;he glared: at it. His 
mouth hardened. Then;,-viciously, he 
yanked the hat off the hook, threw it 
on the floor, and trampled: qn it. He 
rubbed his hands together in anguish. 

“All day I fish;’>che ‘wailed. “Two 
dollars for train.fare,a dollar for a-boat, 
asquarter for bait, a néw rod'I got to 
buy—and a five-dollar mortgage charity 
has got on me. For what?.For you, you 
hat, you!” 

Out in the water, an extremely civil 
voice asked politely: “May I: have.my 
hat, please?” ° 

‘ Greenburg -glowered up. He saw.a 
little man’ come swimming ‘vigorously 
through the water toward him: small 
arms crossed with enormous dignity; 
vast eats on a pointedrface propelling 
him quite rapidly and efficiently. With 
serious determination he drove through 
tHe water and, at thelstarboard rail, his 
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amazing ears kept him stationary while 
he looked gravely at Greenberg. 

“You are stamping on my hat,” he 
pointed out without anger. 

To Greenberg this was highly unim- 
portant. “With the ears you’re swim- 
ming,” he grinned in a superior way. 
“Do yot: look funny!” 

“How else could I swim?” the little 
man asked. politely. 

“With the arms and legs, like. 
regular human being» of course.” 

“But I am not a human being. lama 
water gnome, a relative of. the more 
common mining gnome, I cannot swim 
with -my arms because they must be 
ctossed to give an appearance of dignity 
suitable to a water-gnome; and my, feet 
are. used for writing and -holding 
things. On the other hand, my.ears are 
perfectly adapted for propulsjon in 
water. Consequently, I employ -them 
for that purpose. But please, my.hat— 
there are several matters requiring my 
immediate attention, and J must not 
‘waste time.” F 
« Gfeenberg’s unpleasant attitude 
xnoward the remarkably civi] gnome is 
easily understandable. He had found 
someone he could feel superior to,,and, 
by insulting .him, his depressed ego 
could expand. The’ water gnome cer- 
tainly looked inoffensive enough, 
being.only two feet tall. 


“What you got that’s so important to 
do, Big Ears?.’ he asked nastily. 

Greenberg hoped the gnome. would 
be offended..He was not,:since-his ears, 
to him, were perfectly normal, just as 
you would not be insulted if-aumember 
of a race of atrophied beings were to 
call you “Big Muscles.” -You might even 
feel. flattered. : 

‘I really- must hurry,” the gnome 
said, almost anxiously. “But if, Ihave 
to answer your questions in order to 
get ,back my hat—we are engaged in 
restocking the,Eastern waters with fish. 
Last year there.was quite a.drain. The 
bureau of fisheries is cooperating with 
us to some extent, but, of course, 
we,cannot depend toq much on them. 
Until the population rises to normal, 
every fish has instructions not to nib- 
ble.” 

.Greenberg: allowed, himself a smile, 
an annoyingly skeptical smile. 

“My main work,” the gnome went on 
resignedly, “is control .of the rainfall 
ovet the Eastern- seaboard« Our fact- 
finding committee, which ° “is scienti- 
ficaly situated in the meteorological 
center of the continent,,coordinates.the 
rainfall needs of the entire continent; 
and when they determine rhe amount 
of rain ngeded in. particular, spots of the 
East,.1 make it rain to that.extent: Now 
may I have my hat, please?! 











Greenberg laughed coarsely. “The 
first lie was big enough—about telling 
the fish not to bite. You shake it rain 
like I'm President of the United 
States!” He bent toward the gnome 
slyly. “How’s about proof?” 

“Certainly, if you insist.” The: gnome 
raised his patient, triarigular face 
toward a particularly clear “blue” spot in 
thie sky, 4 trifle’ to*one “side of Green- 
berg. “Watch thdt bit of the sky.” 

Greéenbetg looked up humorously. 
Even when a small dark cloud rapidly 
formed in the previously clear spot, -his 
grin remained broad. It could have. 
been coincidental. But then largé’c ‘drops. “f 
of undeniable rain fell over a twenty- 
foot circle; and Greenberg’s mocking 
grin shrank and grew sour. 

He glated hatred at the gtiome, 
finally convinced. “So you're the ‘dirty 
crook who makes it rain on weekends!” 

“Usually -on’ weekends duritig the 
summer;” thé gnome admitted. 
“Ninety-two percent of watér consump- 
tiorl is on weekdays. Obviously we'niust 
replace that water. The weekends, of 
course? afe the’ logical tirne.” 

“But, yout thief!”*!Greehberg- cried 
hysterically» “You-murderer! Watat do 
you cate what you do to my concession 
with’ yotr rain? “If ain’t’ bad -tnough 
business would’ be rotten éverf without 
rdin,"you got to;thake floods!” 

‘I’m sorry;” the gnome replied, 
untouched: by Greéeriberg’s’ rhetoric. 
“We dd not crédte ‘rainfall fot the 
béhefit of men. We are“here to protect 
the fish. 

“Now please give «ame my hat. I have 
wasted enough time, when J should be 
prépating ‘the: -extfettiely heavy rain 
needed for this coming weekend.” 

Gréenbérg jumped 'to*his.feet in ‘the 
unsteady Boat. *“Raint this -weekend— 
when I éafi-rhaybe make a profit for a 
‘chiirige! A lot you care if you ruin 
iisine’s. Mayyou and*your fish die a 
horrible, lirigeriftg death.” > 
*«A‘nd he’ furiously ripped“ the green 
hat"to"pietes arid ee them at the 
gnome. i 

“[’nt teally sérry-you did ‘that,” 
little féllow “said *¢4imly, his pan eats 
treadivig Water* without! tle: slightest 
increase of-pacé to'indi¢ate his anger. 
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“We Little Folk have no tempers to 
lose. Nevertheless, occasionally we find 
it necessary to discipline certain of your 
people in order to fétain our dignity. I 
am not malignant, but since you hate 
water and those who live in it, water 
and those who live in it will keep away 
from you:”* 

With his arms still folded in great 
dignity, the tiny water gnome flipped 
his vast eats and disappeared in'a eat, 
surface dive. 

Greenberg glowered at the spreading 
circles of waves. He did not grasp the 

‘gnome’s: final restraining order; he 
‘did* not even ‘attempt to interpret it. 
Instead he glared angrily out of the cor- 
ner of his-eye at the phenomenal circle 
of rain that fell from 4 perfectly clear 
sky. "The gnomé must have remem- 
bered it at length, for a moment later 
the rairi stopped. Like shutting off 
4 «faucet, Greenbetg -unwillingly 
thought. 

“Goodbye, weekend buisiness,? he 
growled. “If Esther-finds outd got into 
atyarguinent with the guy who makes it 
tain—” : 

He made an‘underhand cast, hoping 
for just one fish. The: line. flew out 
over thé water; then‘ the hook arched 
upward and came to rest several inches 
above the’surface, hanging’ quite stéad- 
ily arid’ without support'in'the air.+¢ 

“Well;"go down in-the water, damn 
you!” Greeriberg said viciously,-and he 
swishéd ‘his rod‘ back’and forth to’ pull 
the hook down from its ridiculous levi- 
‘tation. It refused. 

Muttéring something incoherent 
about beihg: hanged -before he’d give 
im, Greenberg*hurled-his useless ‘tod at 
the Wwater..By-this time’ he was riot sur- 
ptised When it hoveréd in the air above 
the lake. He merely glanced red-eyed ‘at 
it, ‘tossed out ‘the remains of the 
gnome’s‘hat, and snatched up the oars. 

When he pulled back on them to 
row to* land, -they*did not touch the 
water—nattrally. Instead they flashed 
unimpeded through -the air, .and 
.Greeriburg tumbled into the bow. 

“A-hal“he grated.-“‘Here’s where the 
‘trouble begins’ He bent-over the side. 
‘As he‘had suspected, the Keel’ floated. a 
remarkable distancé ‘above’ the’fake. 





By rowing against the air, he moved 
with maddening slowness toward 
shore, like a medieval conception of a 
flying machine. His main concern was 
that no one should see him in his 


humiliating position. 


At the hotel he tried to sneak past 
“the kitchen to the bathroom. He knew 
that Esther waited to cufsé ‘him “for 
fishing the day before opening, but 
more especially on the very day that a 
nice boy was coming to see her Rosie. If 
he could dress in a hurry, she might 
have less to say— 

“Oh, there you are, you good-for- 
nothing!” 

‘He froze. to a halt. 

“Look at you!” she screamed shrilly. 
“Filthy—you stink from fish!" * 

“I didn’t catch anything, darling,” 
he’ protested timidly:. 

“You stink anyhow. Go take‘a' bath, 
may you drown in it! Getidressed in 
two minutes: or less, and entertain the 
boy whénrhe.gets here. Hurry!” 

He ‘locked himself. in,, happy: to 
escape her voice, started’ the water in 
the ‘tub, and stripped from the waist 
up.:A hot bath, he ‘hoped, would: rid 
him of.his depressed feeling: 

First, no fish; now, rain on week- 
ends! What would Esther say—if she 


“knew, of course. And, of course, he 


wotild not tell her. 

“Let myself, in for a lifetime of - 
curses?” he sneered. “Hla!” 

He clamped a new blade. into his 
tazor,, Opened the tube of shaving 
cream, and stared objectively :at the 
mitror. The «dominant feature of the 
soft, ‘chubby fate:that*stared baek was 
its black stubble; but -he sét his stub- 
born chin and glowered. He really 
looked quite fierce afd indomitable. 
Unfortunately, Esther never saw his 
face in ‘that uncharacteristic pose, 
otherwise she would spéak more softly. 

“Herman Greenberg never gives in!” 
he whispered between .savagely shard- 
ened lips. “Rain on’ weekends,» no 
fish-eanything heswants; a lot I care! 
Believé me, he'll come crawling to me 
before, I go.to himy’” « 

* He gradually. became ‘aware ‘that: his 
shaving «brush .was not getting wet. 
Whén he lobked down. and: saw the 
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water dividing into streams that flowed 
around it, his-determined face slipped 
and grew desperately anxious. He ,tried 
to trap the water—by catching it in his 
cupped hands; by creeping up on it 
from behind, as if it were some shy ani- 
mal, and shoving his .brush, at it— 
but it broke and ran away from his 
touch. Then he jammed jhis palm 
against the faucet. Defeated, the-heard 
it gurgle back down the pipe, probably 
as far as the main. : 

. “What.do, I do now?” he groaned. 
“Will Esther give it to me if I don’ttake 
a shave! But how? ..% J can’t shave 
without water.’ B 

Glumly, he shut otf the «bath, 
undressed, and stepped .into:the,tub. 
He lay down to soak. It took-a mqment 
of horrified stupor to realize that he, was 
completely dry arid that he ‘lay.in a 
waterless bathtub. Fhe water, in one 
surge of revulsion,:‘had: swept out-onto 
the floor. 

“Herman, stop ‘splashing!” ie wife 
yelled. “I just washed ,that floor. If I 
find one little puddle,J’ll'murder you!” 

Greenberg surveyed,the: instep-deep 
pool over the bathroom flodr.’“Yes; my 
love,” he croaked uphappily. _, 

With an inadequate washrag he 
chased the elusive ‘water, hoping to 
mop it all up before it could seep, 
through to the apartment below. His 
washrag temaineddry, however, and 
he knew that the ceilirg beneath was 
dripping. The watér was still,on: the 
floor. 

In despair, he sat-on nehe edge of the 
bathtub. For some time» he sat in 
silence. Then his wife banged on the 
door, urging him,,to come out, He 
started and dressed moodily. 

« When he sneaked: out and shut.the 
bathroom door .tightly on the. floor 
inside, he was extremely «dirty and;his 
face-was raw where he had, experimen- 
tally attempted -tovshave, with. a dry 
razor. 

“Rosie! he called in a hoarse 
whisper. “Sh! ‘Where’s Mamma?” 

His daughter sat on the stiidio couch 
and applied nail polish, to, her stubby 
«fingers. “You look terrible,” she saide 
in’a conversational tone. “Aren’t fou 
going to shave?” 
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He recoiléd at the sqund-of her voice, 
which, to-him, toared out like a siren. 
“Quiet, Rosie! Sh!” And for further 
emphasis, he shoved his lips out against 
a warning finger. He heard his wife 
striding -heavily. areund the kitchen. 
“Rosie,” he, coogd, “Till give yqu, a 
dollar if you'll mop up the water I 
spilledain the bathroom.” 

“I,,can’t, Papa,” she- stated firmly. 
“I’m all dressed.” 

“Two dollars, Rosie—all-right, two 
and a,half, -you ,blackmailer.” 

He flinched when he heagd her gasp 
in the bathroom; but, when she came 
owt with soaked shoes, he fled down- 
stairs: He wandered aimlessly auae 
the village. : 2 

~Now he, was in for, it, he (eet 
screams from Esther, .tears from 
Rosie—plus a new pair of shoes: for 
Rosie and two and a half dollars. It 
would be worse, though, if he cpuld 
not get cid-of his whiskers— 

.Rubbing the tender spots where his 
dry razor had, raked -his face, he mused 
blankly at a drygstore.window. He, saw 
nothing to help him, -but he went 
inside anyhow and stood hopefully at 
the drug counter. A-face peered at him 
though a space -scratched in the, ywall- 
case mirror, and the druggist.came out. 
A nice-looking, intelligent fellow, 
Greenberg saw at a glance. 

“What you.got for.shaying that I can 
use,without water?”-he asked. ; 

“Skin irritation, .eh?.’ the pharmacist 
replied: “I got something very = for 
that.” 

“No, It’ just: Well, I don’t Jike fo 
shave with water.’ 

The «druggist ceored disappointed. 
“Well, I got brushless shaving -creqgm.” 
Then he brightened. “But J got an elec- 
tric razotr-—much better.” 

»"How-much?” Greenberg asked cau- 
tiously., + i 

“Only, fifteen, dollars; «and, it lasts a 
lifetimes’? 5 5 . 7 

“Give me the shaving cream,’ 
Greenberg said: “coldly. 

With the.tactical science of a, military 
expert, he walked around until sqme 
time after dark. Only then did, he.go 
back to-the hotel, -to- wait outside. It 
was after seven, he was getting hungry, 





and the people who entered the. hotel 
he knew.as permanent summer guests. 
At last a stranger passed him,and ran 
up-the stairs. 

» Greenberg hesitated fot a ,moment. 
The stranger was, scatcely a, boy,. as 
Esther had definitely termed him, but 
Greenberg reasoned that her term was 
metely. wish-fulfillment, and he jaun- 
tily ran up behind him. ‘ 

He allowed a.few minutes to pass, for 
the -man to introduce himself and let 
Esther and Rosie don gheir company 
manners. Then, secure. in the know- 
ledge that there would be, no scene 
until the guest left, he entered. 

He waded through a. hostile atmos, 
phere, urbanely shook hands with Sam- 
mie Katz,, who was a doctor—prob- 
ably, Greenberg thought shrewdly,. in 
seacch of .an  office--and excused 
himself. . 

In the bathroom he carefully read 
the directions for using-brushless shav- 
ing cream. He felt less confident when 
he realized that he had to wash_his face 
thoroughly with soap and water, but 
without benefit of either he spread the 
cream .on, patted it, and waited for his 
beard to,softea. It did got, as he dis- 
covered while shaving, He wiped :his 
face dry. The towel was -sticky and 
black, with whiskers suspended, in 
paste, and for that he knew there 
would -be mere hell..to pay, He 
shrugged resignedly. He would have to 
spend fifteen dollars for an electric 
razor after all; this foolishness was 
costing him a fortune! 

That they were ‘waiting for him 
before, beginning sypper, was,," he 
knew, .only a gesture- for the sake of 
company. Without changing her hard, 
brilliant, smile, Esther whispered: 
“Wait!.D'll get-you later—” 

He smiled,back, his tortured, slashed 
face creasing painfully. All that could 
be changed by ‘his being enormausly 
pleasant to Rosie's young man. .If he 
could slip Sammie a few dollars—more 
expense, -he:,groqned—to take Rosje 
out,, Esther, would forgive. eyerything. 

He was too-engaged in, beaming and 
putting Sammie ,at ease to, think, of 
what would-happen after he-ate caviar 
canapes. Under: other circumstances 
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Greenberg would have been repulsed 
by Sammie’s ultra-professional waxed 
mustache—an _ offensively _— small, 
pointed thing—and his commercial 
attitude towatd podr‘Rosiet but Green- 
berg fégarded him as‘a potéritial savior. 

“You open an office yet, Doctor 
Katz?” 

“Not yet.'You know howthings' are. 
Anyhow, call me’Sammie.” 

Gteenberg ‘recognized the gambit 
with satisfaction, since it seemed to 
please’ Esther $0 much. At one stroke 
Sammie had ingratiated himself and 
hegun bargaining negotiations. 

Without another word, Greenberg 
lifted his spoon to‘attack the soup. It 
would ‘be’ ea’y to ‘snare’ this eaget doc- 
tor: A doctor! No wonder Esther and 
Rosié were so puffed with-joy” 

In ‘the proper: company’ way, he 
pushed his spoon away from him. The 
soup spilled onto the-tabledloth: 

“Not so’ hard, you dope;”: Esther 
hissed. 

He drew the spoon toward him. The 
soup leaped:off it like a live thing and 
splashed over ~him—turning, “fust 
before coritact, to: fall on the flbot. He 
gulped dnd‘ pushed the bowl away. 
This time the soup poured over the side 
of the -plate «ind lay in a huge puddle 
on the table. a 

“I didn’t-waht any soup anyhow,”*he 
said in a horrible attempt at levity: 
Lucky fot*him, he thought’wildly, that 
Sarhmie was there to pacify Esther with 
his stmdoth college talk—not« a+bad 
fellow, Sammie, in spite of his mus- 
tacHe; he’d’come’ in handy at times. 

Greénberg ‘lapsed irité:a paralysis of 
feat: He was thirsty after havirig eaten 
the caviar, which beats herring any 
time as a“thirst raiser. But the know- 
ledge that he could not -touch ‘water 
withdut ‘having it-recoil and perhaps 
spill: made his thirst «a+ monumental 
craving: He attacked me probleni cun- 
ningly. 

‘The others were eieneaal and 
rather hysterically. He waited until ‘his 
courdpé was equal to his thirst; then he 
iednedbver'the table with a glass in his 
hand: “Sammie, do you*mind—a little 
water, huh?” 

Sammie poured from a pitcher while 
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Esther watched for more of his tricks. It 
was to be expected, but still he was 
shocked ‘when the water exploded out 
of the glass directly at Sammie’s only 
suit. 

“If you'll exctise me,” Sammie said 
angrily, “I don’t like to eat with 
luriatics.” ; 

And he left, though Esther cried:and 
begged Him to stay. Rosie was too 
stunned to move. But-when the door 
closed, ‘Greenberg raised his agonized 
eyes to watch his wife stalk murderously 
toward hin. 


Greenberg stood on “the boardwalk 
outside his téncession and glated 
blearily at the peaceful, blue; highly 
unpleagarit ocean. He wondered what 
would happen if he started at the edge 
of theewater and strode out. He could 
probably! walk right to Europe on dry 
laid. 

It was early—much too early for 
business--and he was tired. Neither he 
‘nor Esther had ‘slept; and-it was prac- 
tically certain that the neighbors hadf't 
either. But above all he was inctedibly 
thirsty: 

In- a spirit of experimentation, he 
mixed ‘a soda. Of course its high-water 
conteht'made it slop onto the floor. For 
breakfast He had surreptitiously tried 
fruit juice and coffee without success. 

With his tongue dry to the point of 
furriness,he sat-weakly on & boardwalk 
bench in front of his concession. It was 
Friday mérning; which meant that the 
day was clear, with a promise of intense 
heat. Had it been Saturday, it naturally 
would have been raining. 

“This year,” he moaned, “I'll be 
wiped: out. If I cari’t mix soda’. why 
should beer stay in a glass for‘me? I 
thought I could ‘hire a boy for ten 
dollars.a week to ran the*hotadog grid- 
dle; I could make sodas, and Esther 
could draw beer. All I can do’ is make 
hot dogs, Esther can still draw beér? but 
twenty or’maybe twenty-five a week I 
got to pay a sodaman. I won't-even 
come ‘out Squate—a’ fortune’ I'll lose!” 
“Lhe situatiori really was desperate. 
Concessions depend on too many fac- 
tors*'to ‘be anything but capriciously 
profitable. 





‘His throat was: fiery and his soft 
brown eyes held a fierce-glaze when the 
gas and electric were turned*on,, the 
beer pipes connected, the tank of ‘car- 
bon dioxide hitched to the pump, and 
the refrigerator started. 

Gradually, the beach was filling with 
bathers. Greenberg “writhed on_ his 
bench and envied them. They could 
swim and drink without having liquids 
draw away from them as if in-horror. 
They were not thirsty— 

And then he saw his first customers 
approach. His business experience was 
that morning customers buy only’soft 
drinks. In a miad haste he put*up the 
shutters and fled to-the hotel. 

“Esther!” he cried. “I got to tell you. 
I can’t stand it” 

Threateningly, his wife -held ‘her 
broom like a baseball bat’ “Go -batk to 
the concession, -you crazy fool. Ain’t 
you done enough alreatly?”’: 

He could not be hurt more than he 
had been. For‘once ‘he did not cringe. 
“You got-to Help: me, Esther.” 

“Why didn’t you shave,-you no-good 
bum? Is that any way—” 

“That’s what I'got to tell you.” Yester- 
day I got into an aeuinent with a water 
gnome—” 

““A what?” Fisther looked: at him 
suspiciotsly. 

“A water gnome,” he babbled in a 
tush of*words. “A little man so high, 
with big ears that he swims with; and 
he makes it rain—” 

“Herman!” she screamed. “Stop that 
nonsense. You're crazy!¥ 

Greenberg pounded his forehead 
with his fist. “f aiz’* crazy. Look, 
Esther. Come with me into the 
kitchen.” " 

She followed him readily’ enough, 
but: her attitude ‘made him feel more 
helpless and alone than ever, With-her 
fists on her-plump hips and her feet-set 
wide,’ she cautiduslywatched him try to 
fill a glass of water. 

“Don’t-you see?” Hie wailed. “It won't 
go in the glass. Ie spills- vall over. It*runs 
away from-me.’ 

She was puzzled. “What happened 
to you?” 

Brokenly, Greenberg told .of his 
encounter with the water gnome, leav- 
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ing ,out no single degrading detail. 
“And now I can’t touch water,” he 
ended. “I can’t drink it. I can’t make 
sodas. On top of it all, I. got such a 
thirst it’s killing me.” 

Esther's teaction was instantaneous. 
She threw her arms around him, drew 
his head down to her shoulder, and 
patted him comfortingly as if he were a 
child, “Herman, my ppor Herman!” 
she breathed tenderly. “What did we 
ever do to deserve such a curse?” 

“What shall I do, Esther?” he cried 
helplessly. 

She held him at arm’s length. “You 
got to go to a doctor,” she, said firmly. 
“How long can you go without drink- 
ing? Without water you'll, die. Maybe 
sometimes I am a little hard on you, 
but you know I love you—” 

“I know, Mamma,” he sighed. “But 
how can a doctor help me?” 

“Am I a doctor that J should know? 
Go anyhow. What can you lose?” 

He hesitated. “I need fifteen dollars 
for an electric razor,” he said in a low, 
weak voice. 

“So?” she replied. “If you got to, you 
got to. Go, darling. I'll take.care of the 
concession.” 

Greenberg no longer felt deserted 
and alone. He walked almost confi- 
dently to a doctor's office. Manfully, he 
explained his symptoms. The doctor 
listened with professional sympathy, 
until Greenberg reached his description 
of the water gnome. { 

Then his eyes glittered and nar- 
rowed. “I know just the thing for you, 
Mr. Greenberg,” he interrupted., “Sit 
there until I come back.” 

Greenberg sat quietly. He eyen per- 
mitted himself a surge of hope. But it 
seemed only a moment later that he 
was vaguely conscious of a siren scream- 
ing toward him; and then he was over- 
whelmed by the doctor and two interns 
who pounced on him and tried to 
squeeze him into a bag. 

He resisted, of course. He was terri- 
fied enough to punch wildly. “What 
are you doing to me?” he shrieked. 
“Don’t put that thing on me!” 


= “Easy now,” the doctor soothed? 
1m © 6©/ “Everything will be all right.” 


Ts was on that humiliating scene that 
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the policeman, required by law to 
accompany public ambulances, 
appeared. “What's up?” he asked. 

“Don’t stand there, you fathead,” an 
intern shouted. “This man’s crazy. 
Help us get him into this strait jacket.” 

But the policeman approached inde- 
cisively. “Take it easy, Mr. Greenberg. 
They ain’t gonna hurt you while I'm 
here. What's it all about?” 

“Mike!” Greenberg cried, and clung 


to his protector’s sleeve. “They think 
I'm crazy—" 
“Of course he’s crazy,” the doctor 


stated. “He came in here with a fan- 
tastic yarn about a.water gnome, put- 
ting a curse on him.” 

“What kind of a curse, Mr. Green- 
berg?” Mike asked cautiously, 

“I got into an argument with the 
water gnome who makes it rain and 
takes care of the fish,” Greenberg 
blurted. “I tore up his hat. Now he 
won't let water touch me. I can’t drink, 
or anything—” 

The doctor nodded. “There you are. 
Absolutely i insane.’ 

“Shut up.” For a long moment, Mike 
stared curiously at Greenberg. Then: 
“Did any of you scientists think of 
testing him? Here, Mr. Greenberg.” 
He poured water into a paper cup and 
held it out. 

Greenberg moved to take it. The 
water backed up against the cup’s far 
lip; when he took it in his hand, the 
water shot out into the air. 

“Crazy, is he?” Mike asked with 
heavy irony. “I guess you don’t know 
there’s things like gnomes and elves. 
Come with me, Mr. Greenberg.” 

They went out together and walked 
toward the boardwalk. Greenberg told 
Mike the entire story and explained 
how, besides being so uncomfortable to 


‘him, personally, it would ruin him 


financially. 

“Well, doctors can’t help you,” Mike 
said at length. “What do they know 
about the Little Folk? And I can't say I 
blame you for sassing the gnome. You 
ain’t Irish or you'd have spoke with 
more respect to him. Anyhow, you're 
thirsty. Can’t you drink anything?” 

“Not a thing,” Greenberg said 
mournfully. 





They gntered_ the’ concession. . A 
single “glance, “told ‘Greenberg that 
business was very quist;. but even that 
could not lower his, feglings more. than 
they already.were. Esther elgtched him 
as soon as she saw them. 

“Well?” she asked anxiously. 

Greenberg, shrugged in despair. 
“Nothing. He thought I was crazy.’ 

Mike stated qt the bar. Memory 
seemed to struggle I behind his reflective 
eyes. “Sure,” he said after a long pause. 
“Did you try beer, Mr. Greenberg? 
When I was a boy, my old mother told 
me all abaut elves and gnomes and the 
rest of the Little Folk. She knew’ them, 
all right. They don’t,touch alcohol, you 
know. Try drawing a glass of beer—” 

Greenberg trudged obediently be- 
hind the bar and held a glass under the 
spigot. Suddenly. his despondent J face 
brightened. Beer creamed. into the 
glass—and stayed there! Mike and 
Esther grinned at each other as 
Greenberg threw back his head and 
furiously drank. 

“Mike!” he crowed. “I’m saved. Yoy 
got to drink with me!” 

“Well—'” Mike protested feebly. 

By late afternoon, Esther had to close 
the concession and take her husband 
and Mike to.the hotel. 


The following day, ‘being Saturday, 
brought a flood of rain. "Greenberg 
nursed an imposing hangover that was 
constantly aggravated by his having to 
drink beer in order to satisfy his recur- 
ring thirst. He thought of forbidden 
icebags and alkaline drinks in an agony 
of longing. 

“I can’t stand it!” he groaned. “Beer 
for breakfast —phooey!” 

“It’s betcer than nothing,” Esther 
said fatalistically. 

“So help me, I-don’t know if it is. 
But, darling, you ain’t mad at me on 
account of Sammie, are you?” 

She smiled gently. “Poo! Talk dowry 
and he'll come back quick.” 

“That's what-I thought. But what am 
I going to do, about my curse?” 

Cheerfully, Mike furled an umbrella 
and strode in with a little old woman, 
whom he introduced as his mother. 
Greenberg enviously saw evidence. of 
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the effectiveness of icebags and alkaline 
drinks, for Mike had bee just as high 
as he the day before. 

“Mike told me about you and the 
gnome,” thé old lady said. “Now I 
know the Little Folk well, and I don’t 
hold you to blame for insulting him, 
seeing’ you never met a gnome before. 
But I suppose you want to get rid of 
your curse, Are you repentant?” 

Greenberg shuddered. “Beer for 
breakfast! Can you dsk?” 

“Well, just you go to this lake ‘and 
give the gnome proof.” 

“What kind of proof?” Greenberg 
asked eagerly. 

“Bring him sugar. The Little Folk 
love the stuff—” 

Greenberg beamed. “Did you hear 
that, Esther? I'll get a barrel—” 

“They love sugar, but they can’t eat 
it,” the old lady broke in. “It melts in 
water. You got to figure out a way so it 
won't. Theri the little gentleman’'ll 
know you're repentant for real.” 

“A-ha!” Greenberg cried. “I knew 
there was a catch!” 

There was a sympathetic silence 
while his agitated mind attacked the 
problem from all angles. Then the old 
lady said in awe: “The minute J saw 
your place I knew Mike had told the 
truth. I never seen a sight like it in my 
life—rain coming down, like the flood, 
everywhere élse; but all around this 
place, in a big circle, it’s dry as a bone!” 

While Greenberg scarcely heard her, 
Mike nodded and Esther seemed pecu- 
liarly interested in’ the phenomenon. 
When he adinitted defeat and came 
out,of his reflected stufpor, he was alorie 
in the concession, with only a vague 
memory of Esther’s saying shé would 
not be back for several hours. 

“What am I going to do?” he mut- 
tered. “Sugar that won’t melt—” He 
drew a glass of beer and drank it 
thoughtfully. “Particular they got to be 
yet. Ain’t it good enough if I bring sim- 
ple syrup? That’s sweet.’ 

He puttered about ‘the place, looking 
for something to do. He could not 
polish the fountain or the bar, and the 
few frankfutters broiling on the griddle 
probably would go to waste. The floor 
had already been swept. Sé he sat 
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uneasily and worried about his prob- 
lem. 

“Monday, no matter what,” he 
resolved, “I'll go to the lake. It don’t 
pay to go tomorrow. I'll only catch a 
cold because it’ll rain.” 

At last Esther returned, smiling in a 
strange way. She was extremely gentle, 
tender, and thoughtful; and for that he 
was appreciative. But that night and all 
day Sunday he understood the reason 
for her happiness. 

She had spread word that, while it 
rained in every other place all over 
town, their concession was miraculously 
dry. So, besides a headache that made 
his body throb in rhythm to its vast 
pulse, Greenberg had to work like six 
men satisfying the crowd who mobbed 
the place to see the miracle and enjoy 
the dry warmth. 

How much they took in will never be 
known. Greenberg made it a practice 
not to discuss such personal matters. 
But it is quite definite that not even in 
1929 had he done so well over a single 
weekend. 


Very early Monday morning he was 
dressing quietly, not to disturb his 
wife. Esther, however, rais¢d herself 
on her elbow and looked at him doubt- 
fully. 

“Herman,” she called softly, “do you 
feally have to go?” 

He turned, puzzled. “What do you 
mean—do I have to go?” 

“Well—* she hesitated. Then: 
“Couldn’t you wait until the end of the 
season, Herman, darling?” 

He staggered back a step, his face 
working in horror. “What kind of an 
idea is that for my own wife to have?” 
he croaked. “Beer I have to drink 
instead of water. How can I stand it? 
Do you think’ I Ake beer? I can’t wash 
myself. Already people don’t like to 
stand neat me; and how will they act at 
the end of the season? I go around 
looking like a bum because my beard is 
too tough : for an electric razor, and I'm 
all the time drunk—the first Green- 
berg to be a drunkard. I want to be 
respected—” 

“IT know, Herman, darling,” she 
sighed. “But I thought for the sake of 





our Rosie— Such a business we've never 
done like we did this weekend. Tf it 
rains every Saturday and Sunday, but 
not on our concession, we'll make a for- 
tune!” 

“Esther!” Herman cried, shocked. 
“Doesn’t my health mean anything?” 

“Of course, darling. Only I thought 
maybe you could stand it for—” 

He snatched his hat, tie, and jacket, 
and slammed the door. Outside, 
though, he stood indeterminedly. He 
could hear his wife crying, and he 
realized that, if he succeeded in getting 
the gnome to remove the curse, he 
would forfeit an opportunity to make a 
great deal of money. 

He finished dressing more slowly. 
Esther was right, to a certain extent: If 
he could tolerate his waterless condi- 
tion— 

“No!” he gritted decisively. “Already 
my friends avoid me. It isn’t right that 
a respectable man like me should 
always be drunk and not take a bath. 
So we'll make less money. Money isn’t 
everything—” 

And with great determination he 
went to the lake. 

But that evening, before going 
home, Mike walked out of his way to 
stop in at the concession. He found 
Greenberg sitting on a chair, his head 
in his hands, and his body rocking 
slowly in anguish. 

“What is it, Mr. Greenberg?” he 


asked gently. 
Greenberg looked up. His eyes were 
dazed. “Oh, you, Mike,” he said 


blankly. Then his gaze cleared, grew 
more intelligent, and he stood up and 
led Mike to the bar. Silently, they 
drank beer. “I went to the lake today,” 
he said hollowly. “I walked all around 
it, hollering like mad. The gnome 
didn’ t stick his head out of the water 
once.” 

“t know,” Mike nodded ‘sadly. 
“They're busy all the time.” 

Greenberg spread his hands implor- 
ingly. “So what can I do? I can’t write 
him a letter or send him a telegram; he 
ain’t got a door to knock on or a bell for 
me to ring. How can I get him to come 
up and talk?” 

His shoulders sagged. 
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“Here, Mike. 











“T know how it is,” Mike said around 


a mouthful of food. 


meee eee 


On the train rhey attempted to make 
plans. But they were faced by a phe- 
nomenon that neither had-encountered 

jaa before, and so they: got nowhere. They 








Have a cigar. You “béen a real good 
friend, but I guess we're:Jitked.” 

They stood in am awkward silence. 
Finally Mike blurted: “Real hot today. 
A regular scorcher.” ; 4 

“Yeah. Esther, says business was 

pretty good, if-it keeps.up.” 
Mike fumbled ‘at-«the cellophane 
: “wrapper. Greenberg said: “Anyhow, 
suppose I did talk to the gnome. What 
about the sugar?” % 

The silence dragged itself out, 
became tense and uncomfortable. Mike 
was distinctly embarrassed. His 
brusque nature was not adapted for 
‘comforting discouraged friends. With. 
immense. concenttation .he tolled the 
cigar between his fingers and listened 
for a rustle. 

“Day like this’s hell on cigars,” he 
mumbled, for the sake of conversation. 
“Dries them like nobody’s business. 
This one ain’t, though.” 

“Yeah,” Greenberg said abstract- 
edly. “Cellophane keeps them—” 

They looked suddenly at each other, 
their faces clean of expression. 

“Holy smoke!” Mike yelled. 

“Cellophane on sugar!” Greenberg 
choked out. 

“Yeah,” Mike whispered .in awe. “T'll 
switch my day off with Joe, ‘and I'll go 


to the lake with you tomorrow. I'll call — 


for you early.” 
- ’Greenberg pressed his hand, too 
‘strangled by emotion for speech. When 
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Esther caime to relieve him, he left her 
at the concession with only the inex- 
perienced griddle boy to assist -her, 
while he searched the village for cubes 
of sugar wrapped in cellophane. 


The sun had scarcely risen when 
Mike reached the hotel, but Greenberg 
had long been dressed and stood on the 
porch waiting impatiently. Mike was 
genuinely anxious for his friend. 
Greenberg staggered along toward the 


station, his eyes almost crossed.with the . 


pain of a terrific hangover. 

They stopped at a cafeteria for 
breakfast. Mike ordered orange: juice, 
bacon and eggs, and coffee half-and- 
half. When he heard the order, Green- 
berg had to gag down a lump in his 
throat: 

“What'll you have?” the counterman 
asked. 

Greenberg flushed. “Beer,” he said 
hoarsely. 

“You. kidding me?” Greenberg 
shook his head, unable to speak. 
“Want anything with it? Cereal, pie, 
toast—” 

“Just beer.” And he forced himself to 
swallow it. “So help me,” he hissed at 
Mike, “another beer for breakfast will 
kill me!” 





walked glumly to the lake, fully aware 
that they would have to employ the 
empirical method of discarding tactics 
that did not work. 

“How about a boat?” Mike sug- 
gested. 

“Tt won't stay in the water with me in 
it. And you can’t row it." 

“Well, what'll we do then?” 

Greenberg bit his lip and stared the 
beautiful blue lake. There the gnome 
lived, so near to them. “Go through 
the woods along the shore, and holler 
like hell. I'll go the opposite way. We'll 
pass each other and meet at the boat- 
house. If the gnome comes up, yell for 
me.” 

“Okay,” Mike said, not very 
confidently. 

The lake was quite large,.and they 
walked slowly around it, pausing often 
to get the proper stance for particularly 
emphatic shouts. But two hours later, 
when they stood opposite each other 


with the, full’ diameter of thé lake 


between them, Greenberg heard Mike’s 
hoarse voice: “Hey, gnome!” 

“Hey, gnome!” Greenberg yelled. 
“Come on up!” 

An hour later they crossed paths. 
They were tired, discouraged, and their 
throats burned; and only fishermen dis- 
turbed the lake’s surface. 

“The hell with this,” Mike said. “It 
ain’t doing any good. Let’s go back to 
the boathouse.” 

“What’ll we do?” Greenberg rasped. 
“T can’t give up!” 

They trudged back around the lake, 
shouting. half-heartedly. At the 














boathoyse, Greenberg had to admit 
that he was beaten. The boathouse 
owner marched threateningly toward 
them. 

“Why don’t you maniacs get away 
from here?” he barked. “What's the 
idea of hollering and scaring away ‘the 
fish? The guys are sore—” 

“We're not going to holler any 
more,” Greenberg said. “It’s no use.” 

When they bought beer and Mike, 
on an impulse, hired a boat, the owner 
cooled off with amazing: rapidity, and 
went off to unpack bait. 

“What did -yow get a boat for?” 
Greenberg‘ asked. “T can’t ride in it.” 

“You're not going to. You're gonna 
walk.” 

“Around the lake again?” Greenberg 
cried. 

“Nope. Look, Mr. Greenberg. 
Maybe the gnome can’t hear us through 
all that. water. Gnomes ‘ain’t hard- 
hearted. If he heard us and thought 
you were sorry, he’d take his curse off 
you in a jiffy.” oes 

Maybe.” Greenberg. was* not con- 
vinced. “So where do I come in?” 

“The way I figure it, some way or 
other you push water away, but the 
water pushes you away just asshard. 
Anyhow, I hope so.: If it does, you-can 
walk on the lake.” As he spoke, Mike 
had been lifting large: stones and 
dumping them on the bottom of the 
boat. “Give me a hand with these.” 
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Any activity, however useless, was 
better than none, Greenberg felt. He 
helped Mike fill the boat until just the 
gunwales were above water. Then Mike 
got in and shoved off. 

“Come on,” Mike said. “Try to walk 
on the water.” 

Greenberg hesitated. “Suppose I 
can’t?” 

“Nothing’ll happen to you. You 
can’t get-wet, so you won't drown,” 

The logic of Mike’s statement 
reassured Greenberg. He stepped out 
boldly. He experienced a peculiar sense 
of. accomplishment when the water 
hastily retreated under his feet into 
pressure bowls and an unseen, power- 
ful force buoyed him upright across the 
lake’s surface. Though his footing was 
not too secure, with care he was able to 
walk quite swiftly. 

“Now what?” he asked almost hap- 
pily. 

Mike had kept pace with him in the 
boat. He shipped ‘his oars and passed 
Greenberg a rock. “We'll drop them all 
over the lake-make it damned -noisy 
down there and upset the place. That'll 
get him up.” 

They were more hopeful now, and 
their comments, “Here’s one that'll 
wake’ him,” and “T'll hit him right on 
the noodle with this one,” served to 
cheer them still further. And less than 
half the rocks had been dropped when 
Greenberg: halted, a boulder in his 


hands. Something inside him wrapped 
itself tightly around his heart, and his 
jaw dropped. 

‘Mike followed his awed, joyful gaze. 
To himself, Mike had to admit that the 
gnome, propelling himself through the 
water with his ears, arms folded in 
tremendous dignity, was a funny sight. 

“Must you drop rocks and disturb us 
at our work?” the gnome asked. 

Greenberg gulped. “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Gnome,” he said nervously. “I couldn't 
get you to come up by yelling.” 

The gnome looked at him. “Oh. 
You are the mortal who was disci- 
plined. Why did you return?” 

“To tell you. that I’m sorry and I 
won't insult you again.” 

“Have you proof of your sincerity?” 
the gnome asked quietly. 

Greenberg fished furiously in his 
pocket and -brought out’a handful ‘of 
sugar wrapped ‘in cellophane, which he 
tremblingly handed to the gnome. 

“Ah, very clever, indeed,” the litle 
man said, unwrapping a cube and.pop- 
ping it eagerly into’ his mouth. “Long 
time since I’ve had some.” 

A moment later, Greenberg splut- 
tered-and floundered under the sur- 
face. Even if Mike had not caught his 
jacket and helped him up, he could 
almost have enjoyed the sensation of 
being able to drown. 


—— 
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Notes from the Journal of H. L. Gold 


ORIGIN: It is 1938, 1 am 24, and] am 
walking in dismal rain toward John 
Campbell's office for a story conference, 
me without a single idea in my‘htad 

. . except worried subvocalization of 
an old song about walking (running?) 
between raindrops. A sudden feeling of 
elation: 


PREMISE: Hey; how about a man 
whom water will zo¢ touch? 


_ 


POSSIBILITIES: Just“one—experiment 
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goes blooey; inverted ionization ought 
to account more or less reasonably for 
the phenomenon. But Editor Campbell 
vetoes, and—unbelievably—wants, 
instead, to have something like a water 
gnome put a curse on the protagonist! 
“But,” I protest, “you're putting out 
Astounding—a science fictiori maga- 
zine!” “A water gnome,” he repeats, 
ighoring me. “Now all you have to do is 
figufe out a reason for the curse.” I 
leave in complete confoundment,- but 
with an order for a stoty—a fantasy! 


Why would he ‘want a ‘pure fantasy 
when he’s puttitig out science fiction? I 
shrug—that’s Azs business, not mine. 
All right, a supernatural eutse. But 
why, and how'is it gotten rid-of? 


DEVELOPMENT: The two big prob- 
lems are finding someone to whom the 
curse would be a real disaster instead of 
an annoying inconvenience, and using 
that to goad him into forcing the water 
gnome to put the curse on him. Water- 
supply engineer? Obvious and dull. 
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Sea captain? Equally obvious and sure 
to be a ranting nuisance. Avoid obvi- 
ousness’ and use frustration of a quietly 
desperate sort rather than rage. If possi- 
ble, work in a gain of somie- “kind ‘that 


will give the curse a backhanded advan- 
tage ase well as the overt disaster. 
Hmnim. Lessee. . . . The-water gnome 


controls rainfall,, makes it ‘pour on , 


weekends because water consumption 
is'greatest.during the. week£ the latter 
true, thie former’ sgemingly true. Now — 
who would be angriest at ‘that arrange-. 
ment? The answer comies to me instantly 
because ‘I live in a seaside resort’ that’s. 
mobbed if summer, deserted in winter” 
—» boardwalk concessionaire, of 
course! Hé depends on’ wéekend~busi- 
ness and would also be furiously 
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to be reset by a non-reading typeset- 
ter... and furthermore, that Mr. 
‘apiloc himself, the biggest of all the 
Street & Smith big shots (Street and/or 
Smith being either or, bothi dead at the 
time), wanted to meetme! Mr. Lawlor 
stood up, came around his big desk in 
His big room and pumped ty hand 
‘and told mie he Joved the story so much 
shat, he wanted me to wtite’ Jewish 
detective stories Jewish ranich romances 
_ (the Bar Mitzvah Ranch, maybe?) and 
© Jewish, s0- -fortli- ‘and-ko- -on-S&S had 
dozens* ‘Of all kinds of pulps— and not 
ohly that, but: a Jewish Doc;Savage or 
Shadow 4 month—under my own 
fame, ‘not.a, housetame! I was dazed, 
but not by. his fantastic 
* Everybody thought the story was the 


helpless if he couldn't touch waier. « funniest thing they'd-everread! Funny? 


Give him a family, including a lonely, 
eager, 
dowry, to emphasize his, financial wor- 
the. curse, .but that’s snot too hard. to. 
find—sométhing. soluble in’ water that, 
gnomes yearn for-(sugar?) and wrap it 
in cellophane. Suré-—sugar. The advan-, 
tage is that the,’ protagonist's conces- 
sion, being the.only dry one om: the 
boardwalk: would - be making mofi¢y 
for 4 chatige.. He’s ‘begged’ to‘live with, 


the curse ag long as possible, but-can’t 


because of thirst and non; bathing and 
hon-Shaving, He featns ‘that thé Little 
People don’t touch. alcohol, so he can 
drink beer—which makes his dégrada- 
tion evén worse!’ 


HISTORY: J wrote, the-story ‘With sach 
love’ for. the péople, who ¥ wete my’ own 
Ma and Pa, and: such suffering with 
Greenberg. through all, his’ afflictions 
and tofments that I was. appalled and 
horrified ‘when Campbell, told me the 
following: i could: ~have gotten.20 or 30 
times as much- for i it from The Saturday 
Evening’ Post, ridiciled me when’! said 
he had_ordered it, not The Post 
_ thas the story hhad had to be set 
twice because the first compositor, who 
happened .to be Jewish, had read it 
while setting type—something unheard 
of fora compositor—and had kept fall-¢ 
ing ‘off his.stool laughing and had 
scrambled the. type so badly that it had- 
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ugly daughter ‘who ‘needs a , 


After all ‘Greenberg and I had suffered 
through? I did get around to writing a 
sort.of sequel (“Warm, Dark Places,” 
which «was reprinted in Fantasy Book 
#1), but-not until after doing “None 
But, Lucifer” and some other fan- 
“tasies—JoHin didn’t want sf fromi* me, 
only fantasies—but when I saw the 
IgathSomely Nazi-like illustration for 
that piece, I swore to Campbell that I 
would never write another story -for 
«him, Jewish or anything else. And I 
never did. Campbell was not a racist, 


‘ but he, was‘ thoroughly oblivious ‘to 


people—except editorially. 


.POSTSCRIPT:, Why, did he want a fan- 
tasy when he was publishing a science 
fiction magazine? When it was off the 


ew 


‘offets. ” 


é 


press, he handed me a copy and sat 
back-with a grin of pride and -expecta- 
tion that béwildered‘ me. I glanced at 
the cover, which featured “Sinister Bar- 
rier,” a book-length, By Eric -Fratik 
sRussel, and flipped through to “Trou- 
ble With Water,” nodded, and handed 
the magazine’ back. “The logo!” Camp- 
"bell all but shouted. “Take a look at the 
logo!” “What's a logo?” I asked: irino- 
cently. “The title of the” magazine, you 
idiot! Thé title!” And there it ‘was, the 
very first issue, Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
Unknown! And I was in it! Isaac 


Asimov can’t.make that statement! 


PERSONAL COMMENT: That was 
March, 1939, over 44 years ago, and 
John Campbell and Mr. Lawlor and 
Street, & Smith and Unknown are all 
gone, along with the 1000; Year-Reich 
and its ‘unspeakable leader . . . and 
6,000,000 gassed afid incinerated 
Jewish martyrs. Five Israeli wars Jater, 
afti-Semitism is s7#// alive and, thriving. 
When will the hatérs be satisfied? 
There are only 12,000,000 of us left out 
of the 4% Siéion people on Earth. And 
if that infinitesimal fraction of 1% 
could be destroyed down, to the last 
single, solitary Jew—man, woman, 
child, infant—¢héy whose.turn would 
it be? So my gram of ‘ personal grief that 
this story «is still eorisidered funny, is 
pretty puny, but grief nonetheless. 
They're family . . -.and they’re gone. 
So, laugh if you must, but: share my 
affection if you can. 

—HLG 





Next issue: 


The contents of the August issue of Fantasy Book have yet to be set 
as we go to press; but we cari promise you dark fiction from the pen of 
Brian Lumley, and a very different sort of stofy. from Jessica Amanda 
Salmonson. All this and more in the next issue of Fantasy Book, 


Onsale on or about May 31, 1983 
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